


























































Iu this Tssue- 


DON CALHOUN and his wife Lorraine are operators 
of Riverland, a resort for natural living at Fort Pierce, 
Florida (Box 204, RFD 4). 


PAUL GOODMAN is a professional psychologist who 
is a Fellow of the New York Institute for Gestalt T herapy. 
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Image, is an effort towards a philosophical synthesis qj 
contemporary science. 


REGINALD REYNOLDS, noted pacifist and friend 
Gandhi, contributes a satiric poem on current | 
to each issue of the British New Statesman and Nati 
He is also a regular contributor to Peace News, 























Ren ys, Sn Sor Sane Aen, % s0- THE COVER is by VERA WILLIAMS who lives wil) An 
founder and co-director of the Training Center for Basic her husbend and three children at the Gate BGM we on 
Education at Sevagram, India. It _ on the grounds operative, Haverstraw, N. Y. She was a regular contri, mass 
of this center that Gandhi had his headquarters and user to Resckeenee. back 
home. | ourse 

TRAM COMBS’ poem, dinosaur, is reprinted from ty, build 

KENNETH BOULDING is Professor of Economics at September, 1957, issue. Through a printer’s error, som ame 
the University of Michigan. His most recent book, The of the lines were jumbled when the poem first appeare ty 
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WHEN LiBeratIon was founded. 
we spoke of “hope in the midst of 
apathy”. The national mood can 
-no longer be described as one of 
| “apathy”. Since the Russian sputniks, 
| apathy has begun to give way to frus- 
tration and fright. Despite the pe- 
riodic cries of alarm during the cold 
war, most Americans did not seriously 
doubt that the United States led in 
‘science and technology. Their sense 
| of superiority has received a rude 
) shock. 

Americans have a tendency to go 
to extremes. Our highly developed 
mass communications create a feed- 
‘back of excitement, just as hearing 
‘ourselves use strong language may 
build up our own emotions. News- 
paper columnists who make their 
living watching the mythical barom- 
eter of American prestige swing up 
and down all over the world perform 
/a dubious service by presenting every 
' crisis as the supreme one. 


The discovery that scientific and 
' technical leadership is not our private 
) possession confronts all Americans 
with the necessity of growing up. Our 
) obsessions with military might, with 
» public relations and with being loved 
| by everybody—these are poor ways 
of meeting the threat of totalitarian- 
‘ism. A quiet steady confidence in our 
_own basic values, as represented by 
'the best of the American tradition, 
is a kind of maturity we still lack. 


It is LIBERATION’s conviction that 
‘the personalist, Jibertarian point of 
__ view is the authentically practical and 
/ humane philosophy toward which 
/many people are groping today. As 
' against both conventional liberalism 
Hand abstract, dogmatic Marxism, lib- 
ertarianism offers a solid foundation 
)for hope. It is strong in the American 
“tradition: in Thoreau, the Abolition- 
»ists, the Nineteenth Century communi- 
tarian movement, the old L W. W.; 
)and in such contemporary writers as 
ock | Kenneth Rexroth and Kenneth Patch- 

en. But it is also found, in other 
- jforms, in the European anarchist tra- 
‘dition, in Gandhi, in Tolstoy and, 
' itoday, in Vinoba Bhave and in the 
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er | Communal and pacifist movements of 
a England and France. 

). Libertarians find nothing to praise 
* #n the huge, monolithic power struc- 


nace (ures of either America or Russia. 
pfortunately, these vast empires have 
shown signs of beginning to crack up. 
— he bullying of other peoples, wheth- 
t by economic, political or military 
methods, is an ugly part of the Cold 

Var. It is in the long run a healthy 
sign that Hungarians and Poles re- 
use to accept Russian culture, even 
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hope in the midst of fear 


though they may be forced to accept 
Russian political rule, and that the 
Danes and the Norwegians stood up 
to the United States in the recent 
NATO conference. 


We believe that the threat to Amer- 
ican life is real enough, but that it 
comes more from our own unwilling- 
ness to face the problems of peace 
(such as how to shift the economy 
over to a_ peace-time basis) than 
from the Russians. It is not necessary 
to be under any illusions about the 
Soviet Union—-which has shown it- 
self to be just as imperialist- and 
military-minded as the United States 
—to realize that it is our own fear of 
peace which perpetuates the danger 
of war. 


A test of our readiness to begin to 
build for peace is our attitude toward 
the men who are leading us into war. 
Thirty years ago, Waldo Frank wrote: 


“The politician is in the game of 
power, and the public wants him to 
play it big and io look big in order to 
feel big through him.” Most analysts 
write as if this psychology were still 
dominant, but we believe there has 
been a gradual shift, at least in this 
country. Part of President Eisen- 
hower’s appeal seems to lie in the 
fact that, far from looking “big”, he 
impresses people as being well-inten- 
tioned but no brighter than they are. 
Under Eisenhower, the Presidency 
has taken on a function similar to 
that of the monarchy in England: 
there may he clever people (like 
the Dulles brothers) to do the dirty 
work, or men of power waiting in the 
wings, in case of emergency (like Mac- 
Arthur) ; but the national reassurance 
comes from a simple homebody who 
knows little of the ways of politics 
and stresses instead the domestic vir- 
tues of honesty, kindness, and fair 
play. 

We wish we could believe that this 
new projection represents a turning 
away from dreams of power, whether 
national or personal. We would like 
to believe that it indicates the begin- 
nings of a mature return to America’s 
early dream of a world in which all 
men everywhere are created equal— 
and stay equal, in political power and 
material benefits. 

No doubt there is a partial, hardly 
conscious turning in these directions. 
But for the most part the American 
people show signs of turning away 
from the men of power, not because 
they have found power in themselves 


but simply because they have learned 
to distrust the Hitlers and Stalins, the 
Roosevelts and Churchills. They have 
reacted to disastrous experience by 
feeling instinctively safer with “lead- 
ers” who mirror their own confusion 
and indecisiveness, but they have not 
learned to be free of political and 
military leaders altogether. As David 
Reisman wrote in The Lonely Crowd: 

The chiefs have lost the power but the 

followers have not gained it . 

What can be done so that individ- 
uals everywhere can gain for them- 
selves the power that Americans have 
always been instinctively reluctant 
to entrust to others but have not 
learned to develop in themselves? 
What can be done to build up the 
economic and social relationships 
which will make it possible for in- 
dividuals to have increasing autonomy 
in their own daily lives? 

This is not a matter of replacing a 
weak president by a strong one or 
conservative politicians by liberals. 
Nor is it a question of grandiose 
schemes for a “nationalized economy” 
which would still be made up of lead- 
ers and led, planners and pawns. Just 
as financial charity sooner or later 
corrupts both philanthropist and re- 
cipient, so political do-goodism always 
ends up by being harmful if it in. 
volves any inequality of power. 

Faith in the common man’s ability 
to run his own life, and together with 
his fellows to control their common 
affairs, rests on a belief that the stuff 
of basic life-decisions is not expertise 
but moral vision. Great revolutions 
are made by ordinary men ready to 
die—and live—for a dream of brother- 
hood. Such moral readiness is nur- 
tured by the example we set each 
other in the everyday contacts of life. 
The grass-roots revolution must start 
in the traditionally neglected areas of 
daily life where we live, eat, work, 
communicate, and raise children. It 
is here that men develop the capacity 
for happiness, for sharing, and for re- 
sistance to the evils that beset our 
age. At home and on the job, as well 
as in world affairs, we must learn to 
say NO to those who would control 
and plan our lives for us. Similarly 
we must refuse to be part of a “revolu- 
tionary elite” which seeks to impose 
the good life on others. Let us begin 
to put our revolutionary ideals into 
practice. Let us invite others to join 
us in libertarian schools, non-author- 
itarian family relationships, and in 
decentralized, communal workshops. 
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WILHELM REICH: Two Appraisals 





Sex 
Wilhelm Reich, at the time of his death on November 3rd, was serving weal 
a two-year jail sentence for defying an injunction obtained against him by has © 
the Food and Drug Administration. The injunction, granted March 19, 1954, me 
enjoined Reich and his associates from selling or distributing Reich’s j charg 
“orgone accumulator” and all printed matter bearing on “orgone energy”. “ 
The order covered not only pamphlets and bulletins but Reich’s ten books, on 
at least two of which, antedating Reich’s “orgone” work, are generally jsf w 
recognized as psychoanalytic classics: Character Analysis (1933) and The i — 
Mass Psychology of Fascism (1933). The “accumulators” and books were and " 
ordered destroyed. When Reich refused to comply, he was sentenced in i wn 
federal court in Portland, Maine, on May 25, 1957. ee y 
Before coming to the United States as a refugee in 1939, Reich spent = 
; ( 


seventeen years as a student and co-worker of Freud. He was born in Austria 
in 1897 and received his medical degree from the University of Vienna : 
Medical School in 1922. From 1924 to 1930 he was director of the Psycho- i 
analytic Therapy Seminar at Freud's Polyclinic. In the United States he taught at the New School in New York ja} wien 
two years and then established a laboratory and research center at Rangeley, Maine, where he carried on his expel Neith 
ments until his imprisonment. As against Freudian “revisionists” Reich stressed the sexual and orgasmic basis df ted 
mental disturbance. He believed that he had demonstrated the existence of a new form of bioelectric energy whic) **"* 
he described as “orgone energy” and that the sexual orgasm is the necessary discharge of the excess of this energy "** 
which if not properly discharged produces pathological symptoms. Other important books by Reich are: Tht Wh 
Function of the Orgasm (1942) and The Sexual Revolution (1945). peally 
' omy 
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Sex 
This is our great obligation: to enable the his writings had been banned from interstate commerce » dom. 
human animal to accept nature within himself, Some had been physically destroyed. He had been forced) perier 
to stop running away trom it and to enjoy te liquidate his research institute. : do no 
what now he dreads so much. — Wilhelm : : 2 : aun 

Reich, Character Anaigeic. It is not my purpose in this article to defend Reich) of se: 
His efforts to prevent book-burning and to maintaii) the fe 
ON NOVEMBER 3rd, 1957, Wilhelm Reich freedom of scientific inquiry need no defense. Eve If : 
died of a heart attack in Lewisburg penitentiary. The should his last investigations prove to be completely sexua 
life which he had devoted so brilliantly and so unstint- misguided, the action of the Food and Drug Adminiy) alway 
ingly to freeing others ended in a prison cell. tration and the courts was a crime against science ant He n 
Reich’s crime was the invention and distribution of against basic human freedom. Liberals, radicals an¢) plete 
the “orgone accumulator,” a box of alternating metallic libertarians should be ashamed and frightened thaj his e 
and non-metallic layers in which he claimed to con- they did not sense the danger implicit in the attack 1 fear a 
centrate cosmic life energy. He had ignored orders from Reich and rally spontaneously to defend him. tion. 
the federal Food and Drug Administration and the One reason why they did not is, I think, that they dit inner 
federal courts to stop shipping this “accumulator” in not feel a kinship with Reich, did not sense the magtiy “sexua 
interstate commerce. The charge against him was con- tude of his contribution to the fight for human freedonf) ption § 
tempt of court: refusal to recognize the right of public I should like here to review his basic contributions to thy Th 
officials to censor scientific research and publication, liberation of man. I shall not enter into the questi0 se 
and failure to appear at his scheduled trial. of his “orgone” research, but shall rather try to set dow lien 
For his offense, Reich was sentenced to two years in the fundamental propositions which evolved out ¢ <9 


federal prison. When he went to jail, virtually all of Reich’s life and work. These are found primarily ! 
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The Sexual Revolution, The Mass Psychology of 
Fascism, The Function of the Orgasm, and Character 
Analysis. 
i This is the message which Reich leaves to libertarians: 
Sexual love is the most liberating force in life. No 
‘one can keep his energies in healthy balance unless he 
has regular sexual gratification. All human beings are 
‘constantly accumulating energy, and are constantly dis- 
charging it through work, play, thought, human associa- 
‘tion. All these activities may give the experience of 
ae of reduction of tension, of gratifying union of 
‘self with one’s world. But all are partial releases, There 
‘is only one experience in which the whole personality 
and organism, body and mind, are completely involved, 
in which tensions can be completely discharged, in which 
‘one experiences a complete merging of self with other. 
‘This is the sexual orgasm. 





| The gratifying sexual orgasm can occur only as the 
‘culmination of a relationship of sexual love. Such love 
cannot be the kind of refined, “spiritualized” love in 
which the body is rejected as unclean and _ inferior. 
Neither can it be the mechanical “making love” of two 
_people who are hostile or indifferent to each other. Real 
‘sexual gratification can occur only as the highest point 
‘in a relationship based on mutual identification. 


ork: for 
experit 
asis of 
 whiell 


energy, 
>: Tht When one has a loved partner with whom he periodi- 


cally experiences gratifying intercourse, his “energy-econ- 
' omy” is in order. No matter what his daily frustrations 
and tensions, he knows that release will come, that his 
deepest desires will be gratified. From his ever-renewed 
experience of love he derives a sense of power, ease, 
“potency,” a sense of courage and strength in fighting 
for a better world for himself and others. 
Sexual anxiety is the greatest obstacle to human free- 
umerce}, dom. Most people in our civilization are denied the ex- 
force perience of gratifying sexual love, either because they 
do not have a suitable mate, or because they are afraid 
a of sexuality. The deepest rooted fear in our world is 
aintail the fear of the total “giving” of self in sexual orgasm. 
Evei If a person is chronically denied the experience of 
pletely sexual love, his whole life becomes deranged. He must 
dminiq, always live with a dammed-up and unreleasable tension. 
ce ant He never satisfies his longing for loss of self in com- 
Is an¢ plete union with another. He experiences “stasis” of 
d thaj) his energies as weakness, discomfort, impotence. Self- 
ack oy fear and self-hatred drain his courage and self-determina- 
_ tion. His positive efforts are always resisted by a deep 
hey did inner hopelessness and apathy. No matter how hard the 
magni isexually blocked person tries to compensate, his frustra- 
eedonf tion always diminishes his ability to fight for freedom. 
s to thy | Those who try to evade their own sexuality always 
nestiony Oring suffering to themselves and others. Many people 
t dows believe that, instead of gratifying their sexuality directly, 
out of they can “sublimate” it into “higher things.” This be- 
rily i lief is very common among pacifists and libertarians. 








eration J@1uary, 1958 





The truth is that a person can turn his energy to “other 
things,” without conflict, only if he is sexually happy. 

All sexually ungratified people are more or less com- 
pulsive (driven by inner urges alien to themselves) , more 
or less sadistic (given to taking out their frustration on 
others) or masochistic (given to turning frustration into 
self-punishment). Some are obviously crippled by neu- 
rosis, psychosis or other forms of psychosomatic disease. 
Others are more successful in deceiving both other people 
and themselves, but they are sick and do great harm 
nevertheless. 

Some personality types familiar in pacifist and libertar- 
ian circles illustrate Reich’s point. Sadistic domination 
is often disguised in the form of authoritarian leadership. 
The leader’s crippling of the initiative of his followers 
is rationalized on the ground of his great ability or in- 
dispensability. The “humble authoritarian,” or “saint,” 
who uses his very humility, self-punishment and saintli- 
ness to dominate others, is also a familiar figure in 
pacifist circles. There was much of this kind of sado- 
masochism in Gandhi. Likewise familiar is the “organi- 
zational personality,” who identifies himself with an 
organization. For him and those whom he influences, 
mere organizational survival and prestige may become 
more important than the fundamental problems of inner 
health and sanity upon whose solution real liberation 
must rest. 

We have a right to respect ourselves and our desires. 
At the heart of our civilization is the belief that man is 
by nature evil, that cooperative social life can occur only 
as we relinquish satisfaction of our deepest impulses. 
The cornerstone of our attitude toward ourselves is fear 
of what the Greeks called hubris—assertion of self in 
the face of society and the gods. The belief in “original 
sin” is central to religious orthodoxy and to current neo- 
orthodoxy. It is reflected in Freud’s theory of man’s 
destructive “death instinct,” and in his view that civili- 
zation requires an increase in repression and guilt. 

Nothing is more important than that we be liberated 
from this crippling distrust of self. To the sexually 
blocked person, the view of orthodoxy and of Freud 
may seem tough-minded, realistic, profound. But to 
the sexually happy person, it is superficial. 

A profound analysis of human personality, Reich 
said, requires that we take into account three layers. 
On the surface is the “character” which we ordinarily ex- 
hibit in our everyday life—usually more or less polite, re- 
strained, “civilized.” If we penetrate beneath this sur- 
face, however, we disclose all the anti-social selfishness, 
hatred, destructiveness of which orthodoxy and Freud 
tell us. But if we have the courage and insight really 
to face ourselves—to be truly tough-minded and realistic 
—then we go deeper to that which we fear so much that 
we try to deny its existence: our “biological core.” 

The essence of this core is love, outgoingness, coopera- 
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tion, sexuality. The anti-social layer (the “death in- 
stinct,” “original sin”) arises only when man’s profound 
longings are hopelessly frustrated. It does not exist in 
a person who is really gratified and happy. Far from 
requiring the suppression of our deepest desires, the 
creation of a really humane civilization demands that 
we recognize, liberate and gratify our deepest nature. 
The basis for morality is in our immediate biological 
nature. Men have always sought to find the “philos- 
opher’s stone,’ the “ground” for moral decisions 
which the individual and society must make. Whether 
religious or non-religious, they have usually sought for 
a code outside and above man, which will in some way 
be “binding” upon him. But the “ground” is within us, 
the root is man. All true individual and social morality 
must grow from within us, through the liberation and 
the unfolding of our natural primary wishes: for sexual 
love, for creative work, for knowledge of our world. 


Our incapacity for effective individual and social rev- 
olution is congealed in our muscles. In our civilization, 
almost no one can function except against the deepest 
inner resistance. Psychologically, this chronic blocking 
is rooted in our character structure. As each of us grows 
up, he develops an habitual pattern of behavior which 
keeps his impulses in check, and at the same time allows 
some substitute satisfaction. The sadist, the masochist, 
the compulsive or hysterical personality, the homosex- 
ual, the bureaucrat, the pedant, the “operator,” the Don 
Juan, the virgin, the saint are examples of such character 
formation. 

In psychotherapy, a person must break down his 
habitual character pattern if he is to get well. Reich’s 
greatest contribution to orthodox psychoanalysis lay in 
demonstrating that not the patient’s symptoms, but his 
character itself, constitutes the strongest obstacle to 
his recovery. 

But at this point Reich went beyond psychoanalysis. 
He found that our defenses against love are anchored and 
expressed directly in the musculature of our bodies. 
Being so anchored, they can also be broken down di- 
rectly, 

There are, to my knowledge, no pages anywhere so 
important for the person genuinely devoted to freedom 
as are pages 370 to 390 of Character Analysis (third 
edition), in which Reich described in detail the mus- 
cular “armor” which is the battleground in every person’s 
struggle for love and happiness. For the person who real- 
ly wants to get to the root of things, there is no story 
so thrilling and so liberating as Reich’s account of his 
struggles to free suffering human beings from the 
stranglehold of their own musculature: the breakdown 
of chronic tension in the eyes and head which has 
literally “closed their eyes” to reality; the undoing of 
the chronic muscular spasms in the throat through 
which they have literally “swallowed down” their rage 
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at a lifetime of abuse; the liberation of the deep hoy 
less longing and uncontrollable sobbing impulses whi 
have tied up the musculature of their arms and chef 
since infancy; the working-out of the painful spasms}! 
the pelvis which have turned sexuality into terror 4) 
hate; the final unification of the liberated body in ty 
warm, “melting” sensations of “giving” surrender, 







We can objectify and overcome our resignation, Thy 
deepest human armor against love and freedom, Rei" 
has shown us, lies in the mechanism of resignation—th; 
acceptance of evil. Our civilization believes in the iy! 


ee 


curability of certain diseases, in the ineradicability ¢ 
war and exploitation, in the transitoriness of love, iy 
the impossibility of human happiness. So to believe j 
—it is thought—to be sophisticated, “mature”. To hop} 
and strive otherwise is to be naive and infantile. 
Reich showed us that, far from being a sign of 
maturity, this resignation is a specific, analyzable sym 
tom of the most profound bio-psychic illness. To 
resigned, to “resign oneself,” is chronically to cut of} 
one’s deepest impulses of love and protest by holdin} 
one’s breath. This “diaphragmatic block” is the in} 
mediate muscular expression, in what Reich called th) 
“expressive language of the living,” of the words, “Ii}) 
no use.” And that which can be analyzed can, at lea} 
in part, be overcome: we can learn to recognize ow 
self-suffocation, and to keep breathing. 
Dum spiro spero, the Latin tells us: “while I breathet 
I hope.” More apropos—to breathe, in the face of i 
impulse to give up, is to hope. We cannot simultaneous} 
breathe freely, and despair. It is true, as Reich sail} 
that we of this generation are so trapped in our armo} 
that we can hope only to breathe a little bit more freel! 
But if we are not afraid to learn to know ourselves, wi 
can help our children to be less armored than we are. 
Wilhelm Reich is dead: the least I can wish is that hi 
last minutes might have been spent in his laborator 
overlooking the blue-hazed hills of Maine, and not if) 
the cage where ignorance and indifference sentenced 
him to die. I hope his death may challenge some of W 
to go forward from the point where Reich made it po 
sible for us to stand. | 
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For Reich cut beneath the basic categories of ou 
civilization, and gave us one of the most important) 
scientific and spiritual messages of all time. What Freuy 
also saw, but only dimly and obliquely—because he couly 
not get outside the thoughtways of a sick civilization-| 
Reich was able to a large extent to see from outside tht 
framework of that sickness. If one does not believe thit 
I ask only that he undertake the indispensable task of 
every person who would be a real libertarian: mastef 
the basic writings of Reich in theory, in character, a” 
in action. Then he may judge for himself whether Reie 
did not leave us one of the few really great new glimp* 
of reality which we have had in human history. 
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GREAT PIONEER 
BUT NO LIBERTARIAN 


PAUL GOODMAN 


DISCUSSION of the work of Reich is not 


int only appropriate and important, but essential for our 
i integrity, since Reich has been subjected to a disgrace- 
if ful conspiracy of silence and overlooking. 


(But he 
always did have a favorable press in Resistance and I 
would exempt our group of “radicals and libertarians” 
from Calhoun’s cry of shame.) It has been a conspiracy 


) in the sense of an identical reaction-formation in many 
) individuals; and the conspiracy has taken the form of 
| silence because that is the only weapon against disturb- 
| ing thoughts that are stimulating and that everybody 


knows to be true. Everybody knows, for instance, of 
the sexual misery of adolescence and that it is an artifact 
of our mores, but people cannot relax these mores with- 
out intolerable anxiety to themselves; or everybody 


4 knows of the sexual misery of our marriages, but we 
' cannot simply alleviate it because we are in the throes of 
- our inherited Oedipus-complex and its jealousies. Now 


nobody wants to hear painful home truths, and especially 
if his guilt is the stronger because he turns away from 
dificult remedies that are offered. Nevertheless it is 


ij shameful not to listen anyway and suffer. Our inner 


conflicts we cannot help avoiding, but this conflict we 
need not avoid and some good will come of it. Let me 
give an example or two of the silence—the book-banning 
from “interstate commerce” (!) that Calhoun mentions, 
speaks for itself. 

Direct censorship. In 1945 The New Republic gave me 
the page-proofs of The Sexual Revolution and Mass- 
Psychology of Fascism to review. Since I felt that the 
point of view would be brand new to the liberal readers, 
and since I found The Sexual Revolution a masterly 
piece of historiography, I limited my reivew strictly to 
reporting the contents of the works, without further ap- 
praisal. My review was promptly rejected on the grounds 
that “we cannot subject our readers to such opinions on 
your (!) authority.” 

Scientific silence. In the past decade there have ap- 
peared in the science columns of the press many reports 
of “pioneer” experiments and hypotheses on abiogenesis, 
the relation of certain cancers to sexual deficiencies, 
and so forth. There is never a hint of the fact that Reich 
had already published the identical experiments. It looks 
as though the experiments in isolation are mentionable, 
but when Reich combines them in a remarkable intel- 


» lectual synthesis, they become unmentionable. 
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Negligent treatment. Consider the Kinsey report and 
the publicity it received. The statistics in the report 
are based on a counting of “climaxes” in various circum- 
stances. Now Kinsey was well aware—in his introductory 
chapters of the first report—that it is the quality and 
dynamism of the orgasm that defines the sexual phenom- 
enon; his reported qualitative descriptions in the intro- 
duction are simple-minded but not far off-base. Further, 
he includes in his bibliography the works of Reich 
which give the complete and correct explanation of 
these qualitative differences and their significance. There 
is then simply no reason to neglect this most essential 
aspect; yet he and his associates proceed throughout 
the rest of the reports as if no such descriptions of their 
own cases could exist and as if the indispensable prior 
work of Reich did not exist. Naturally the counting 
leads to numerous absurdities. This is disgraceful over- 
looking. (I do not mean that the Kinsey report is not 
a useful thing, but I wonder if the Americans would have 
been so receptive of a Kinsey report a little closer to 
the uncomfortable facts of life.) 

I doubt that Reich left us, as Don Calhoun says, a 
“great new glimpse of reality”. But in his praise, several 
things seem to me beyond dispute. First, he was, almost 
by definition, great as a pioneer. For he hit on a topic 
of the first importance throughout the animal kingdom 
and man: the orgasm and its function; a topic that was 
easily observable and ceuld be experimented; and that 
nevertheless had been neglected. Any such subject is a 
gold mine. It is like dreams, or the variations in a spe- 
cies, or the falling of bodies. 

Secondly, by returning to the early Freudian con- 
ception of “Actual Neurosis”, that there is a pathological 
residue from undischarged sexual stimulation itself, that 
sexual gratification is therefore an hygienic necessity, 
Reich has forced the entire psychotherapeutic and pro- 
gressive educational enterprise to a much more prag- 
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matic, prescriptive, and revolutionary task; he has 
made them face an either-or. This is the subject of 
Calhoun’s paper. 

Again, in the technique of psychotherapy, actively 
working on the “muscular armor” and seeking for vegeta- 
tive streaming, Reich gathered together and systematized, 
and made teachable, a body of techniques that have 
been transforming and will continue to transform pro- 
fessional practice. My impression is that not much of 
this technique nor attitude is Reichian as such; but by 
his energy, his simplicity, his outspokenness, and his 
flair for upsetting the applecart, Reich put the technique 
across. It is not the Alpha and Omega of psychotherapy; 
it works badly with some kinds of patients, and in gen- 
eral it falls short (in my view) of achieving the most 
worth while ends of education and re-education; yet 
I myself as a Reichian patient (of Alexander Lowen} 
got great benefit from it both physically and emotionally, 
and I certainly make use of it as a therapist. 

More specifically, the hypothesis of primary masochism 
is great: that repressed libido at a deep level appears 
as a wish to be pierced, exploded, killed, humiliated; 
that the “masochist” does not want to be hurt or doni- 
nated, but freed from his own repressing wilful seli. 
(Is not this evident in child and sexual behavior?) This 
concept is historically of the first importance, because 
it is the only one that does full justice to the clinical 
findings and intuitions that led Freud, in the richness 
of his experience, to speak of repetition-compulsion and 
to postulate a death-wish and write Civilization and its 
Discontents. The other psychoanalytic rejections of these 
thoughts of Freud seem to me to be pious mental hy- 
giene. The Reichian conception involves, however, actual 
potency and its gratification, and the moral and social 
environment to permit this. 


Scientist in the Old Style 

Finally, let me add a sentimental proposition in praise 
of Wilhelm Reich. He was a scientist in the old style 
back to the 17th and 18th Centuries. In these days of 
multi-million dollar equipment, IBM tabulation of 
thousands of empty questionnaires, and specialist scien- 
tists who are also organization-men who avoid the dirty 
conflicts of the world which happen to embody all the 
relevant reality, what a heart-warming thought of this 
doughty round man working with shoestring apparatus 
and a few transference-devoted disciples, with lively 
material and free-wheeling speculation, ranging every- 
where, poking his nose into the business of the body 
politic and continually getting rapped for it! Whatever 
else it is, The Cancer Biopathy is a lovely intellectual 
construction full of dumb-bunny experiments easy to 
repeat. I hope he did discover a new form of cosmic 
energy accumulable in his boxes! and that he made 
living matter. After all, Volta first controlled electricity 
with nothing but a couple of sticks in some acid soup. 
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In candor, however, I must take exception to some, 
Don Calhoun’s propositions. It was not necessarjj 
through our ignorance that we libertarians did not “fel 
a kinship” with Reich, and did not “rally spontaneous) 
to defend him”. (It did not occur to one that he woul nana . 
die.) Reich was not a libertarian; he did not have th} "@"¥° 
humor, good sense, sense of perspective, humane cultur, j when | 
call it what you will. He was a very dogmatic man, |" ° the 
doubt that he was one to take good advice, and he wa) ° bay 
badly advised, or he would have known that contemp! Inn 
of a court-order is a very different thing from murder theory 
rape or dissemination of painful ideas, for this is the and 5 
structure of the State—they cannot overlook it—and ji ™ i hit 
one intends to fight it, one must consistently attend t chalice 
this kind of dynamite and not go single-mindedly afte cmett 
“biological cores” and (by projection) cosmic bom econ 
bardments. The Reichian movement has always ben) °°” 
stupidly sectarian, and Don’s paper breathes a little of —— 
the same: it is narrow-minded and fanatical in th —" 
sense of saying “Only one thing is necessary”, and othe} “P°* 
things and people must be subordinated to this thing an i 
For there is no such thing. 





Let me tel] a personal story. In 1945 Reich ’phoned} 
and asked me to call on him. I was pleased and puzzled. 
and fondly hoped that this remarkable man would puf 
me to some activity. (My need for such direction ani} 
permission is my problem.) But what he wanted wa, 
for me to “stop linking his name with anarchists of N@W! 
libertarians”—he had perhaps read a laudatory notice | 
had written of him in Politics, July 1945. I was aston} 
ished at his request; after all, I said, his main point} 
were anarchist points and we needed him, and he never 
said anything we strongly disagreed with, though he 
made careless formulations. He denied my statements— 
it became clear that he had never read Kropotkin;} 
charmingly his face fell in childlike surprise when | 
mentioned some pedagogic commonplace from Fields} 
Factories, and Workshops—I was immensely imprest} 
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by his openness to a simple feeling of surprise. “Really, 
Dr. Reich,” I said finally, “what is it to you if we younger) 
folk call you an anarchist or not?” He explained, this 
time to my dismay, that Neill in England would find it} 
doubly hard to keep his upperclass kids in Summerhill.) 
the progressive school, if the movement was tagged 4 
anarchist too. My guess was that the doctor was suffer 
ing from the understandable paranoia of the refugeey 
from Hitler. 

The Reichians are so high-minded and moral; it is 1) 
Don’s paper too. They always make me feel I dont) 
know how to behave at all, at all. : 

There are places in Reich’s writings where he says : 
“There ought to be such and such a law”—instead off 
this anti-sexual law, some other anti-anti-sexual law. 









These are perhaps trivial lapses grounded in ignorance;= 
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the bother is that the particular kind of ignorance is 


raised to a dogma. Reich was great when he proceeded 
as a naturalist and a passionate physician; he was moving 
when, as a man, he cried out how he was hounded and 
how little were the little men; but he and his associates 
were a pain in the neck when they made like an author- 
jtative central planning-board for the good society, and 
when they engaged in a tedious scientism that fell prey 
to the identical obsessions that the orgasm was supposed 
to have freed them from. 

In my opinion there is a grave defect in the Reichian 
theory. He regards the organism as much more insulated 
and self-contained than it is. Psychologically, this comes 
to thinking of the self as the self-of-the-“body”, whereas 
it is more profitable to think of the self as a process of 
structuring the organism-environment field. Reich’s 
error is explicit in an important model he uses: the 
organism as a bladder with a system of homeostatic 
tensions to be relaxed. But the organism is much more 
open to the environment than that, and its tensions are 


‘importantly used in the integration of new material 
‘and in growth. The Reichian theory does not offer a 
‘convenient explanation of growth and change, and it is 
‘hard to conceive of an explanation of creativity. For 

























Reich, the surface tends to be superficial and therefore, 
starting from the surface, one must proceed to the deep 
core. True, as far as it goes; but the surface is also a 
contact-boundary, apt for exploring and manipulating, 
and whose mechanisms for adaptation to emergency 
should by no means be taken as neurotic. Reich does 
not accept the surface, he “attacks” it. Now the result 
of rousing the deep feelings while not integrating the 
surface, is projection, fantasying entities that answer to 
the deep feelings. Most religion is this and it is a fine 
thing, but it is what it is. 

With this biological theory and the attitude under- 
lying it goes a humorless anthropology, as if the Tro- 
briand Islanders were the model of the human enter- 
prise. And worse, a scientism that is not what just today 
we are hungering and thirsting for. 

Then, good: as a Joshua to lead us into the Promised 
Land, I should not vote for Reich or a Reichian. Buf 
in our situation as it is, when the problem is to live, 
Don Calhoun is right, we need at least the Reichian 
program. The way is direct expression of feelings. As 
I said in Alternative, a fist-fight and some good sex are 
the best ways to diminish the chance of war; and I 
got this wisdom from Wilhelm Reich. 





At ten past seven this morning the bacteriological 
laboratories reported a mutation in the strain 


of BX-3. 


It multiplied so fast it filled the giant plant from 
wall to wall. 


The Governor called out the state militia, evacuated 
five counties, declared a day of prayer, mounted 
cannon on the statehouse steps. 


The President has called for calm, appointed a coni- 
mission. The police are rounding up all Reds. 
The Pentagon reports the situation well in hand. 


The national Chamber of Commerce announces a 
new slogan: Every day is Dollar Day. 


Our listening post on Mars reports anonymous deaths 
in lonely corners. 


Time’s weaving abacus, and every bead a skull, sums 
up the computation. 


Millions smothered in a casual death, locked in a 
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deep freeze, mangled in the trick electric ironer 
between overdue installments. 


These are voyeurs of the almost real the almost just 
as. good, impaled on two-dimensional phalluses 
in flaming technicolor. 


And now, the weather. Storms from the Aurora to 
the Southern Cross. Ice is forming on the sea. 
Smudge pots in the orange groves tonight. 


Folks, check your oil. Stock up on Miltown, Benze- 
drine—and cyanide, just in case. 


Tickets now on sale for The Second Coming. 


And don’t forget to send in for your free atomic 
chamberpot. Hurry, hurry, stocks are running 
low. This is absolutely the last time we can 
make this offer. 


Time is running out. Running out. Running out. 


For sale. A world marked down for clearance. 
Everything must go. We lost our lease. 


lawrence lipton 
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ASHADEVI ARYANAKAM 


WHEN GANDHI was still alive, a group of 
workers who tried to carry out his philosophy of non- 
violence in the field of social and economic reconstruc- 
tion formed an association called the Society of Gandhian 
Service. But Gandhi was alert to the danger that a 
movement for moral regeneration would harden into an 
organization, as had happened so often in the past, and 
he dissolved the society. As long as he was alive, the 
work was carried out by small, voluntary groups. 


After Gandhi’s martyrdom, his followers felt the need 
of coming together for closer fellowship and a loose as- 
sociation called the Sarvodaya Samaj. Gandhi had 
coined the word Sarvodaya in an attempt to translate 
the English words: “Unto the least”, which he had 
come across in an essay by John Ruskin. The basic idea 
of Sarvodaya, which can also be described as “the good 
of all” is indicated by the following quotation from 


Gandhi: 


A votary of Ahimsa (soul-force) cannot subscribe 
to the utilitarian formula of the greatest good for 
the greatest number. He will strive for the greatest 
good of all and will die in the attempt to realize the 
ideal...The greatest good of all inevitably includes 
the good of the greatest number, and therefore, he 
and the utilitarian will converge in many points in 
their career, but there does come a time when they 
must part company, and even work in opposite 
directions. The utilitarian, to be logical, will never 
sacrifice himself. The absolutist will even sacrifice 
himself. 

Meanwhile, in the spring of 1951, Vinoba Bhave was 
quietly engaged in the experiment of building a co- 
operative community based on non-violence and free 
from the use of money. Vinoba stressed that a money 
econoniy cannot exist without violence. He had no plans 
for attending any meetings or conferences. The Sarvo- 
daya workers, however, pleaded with him to attend the 
forthcoming conference. Vinoba agreed to go, but on 
foot. He could not buy a railway or bus ticket, he said, 
for all money was evil and protected by violence. 


Thus, in March 1951, with a few workers, Vinoba 
started quietly on a pilgrimage which has continued for 
six years and grown into the Bhoodan movement (see 
March, 1956 Liperation, “What I Believe”, by Vinoba 
Bhave). Today, thousands of workers are walking every 
day from village to village, sitting down every evening 
with the villagers for a prayer meeting and reminding 
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THE RECENT WORK OF VINOBA BHAVE 
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them that there can be no private ownership of lani/ 
and property, for all land belongs to God. 
As early as January, 1955, Vinoba began to suggest | 
that Bhoodan, or the gift of land to the landless, was not 
sufficient but that the goal should become Gramdan, or 
the abolition of private ownership and the turning over} 
of all land to the village. He had found that the people 
of Orissa, one of the poorest states of India, were read; | 
for this next step. Humble people who had never been} 
to schools or universities, they gave not just a part off 
their land but all of it to the village for the establish} 
ment of village communes. In over a thousand village) 
in Orissa, all the land had been given in this manner) 
Pondering this experience, as he walked southward, 
Vinoba spoke as follows: F 








Redistribution of land in a village is only the firt? 
step. Our movement aims at creating a new man;) 
not only in India, but also all over the world. We) 
are restricting the scope of our activities to out! 
country just now because we feel that if we can show) 
results here it is bound to affect the world. j 

When we say that land belongs to God, it really) 
means that it should be free for use for all the meny 
in the world... In Australia, for example, there 8 
plenty of unoccupied space. If immigration were) 
free, five times the present population could live 
there. But the Australians do not desire that out 
siders should come there and disturb their securily 
and culture. In this age of science such parochialism 
can have no place. We must have large minds a0 
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hearts and learn to think of the whole world as one. 
That is the only way to peace. 

Bhoodan is not a reformist activity ... It wants to 
do away with all the class divisions that exist today. 
It wants to create real equality. Gramdan may be 
said to lay the foundations of a new order. It ends 

rivate ownership in land. 

When a village is given in Gramdan, people begin 
to speak of ‘WE’ and ‘Ours’... And as people begin 
to value work for the common good, selfish desire 
begins to disappear ... The sorrow and suffering of 
one is the suffering of all. Men will work according 
to their talents for the common good... All will 
feel one and share a common life. 

I expect that villages which have more land will 
invite a few landless from other villages to come and 
settle down in their village. But these are questions 
for the future. Let us concentrate for the time on 
getting Gramdan and explain the implications of it 
very clearly to every person. 

Gramdan is the expression of the spirit of the 
age. It asks people not only to break the narrow 
domestic walls and consider the whole as one family 
but gees further and asks all the villagers to meet 
together to consider their common problems and 
solve them with one mind... No one will have any 
exclusive interest. Whatever one does for himself 
will be also for all. 

It is the identification of oneself with the body or 
with self-aggrandizement that brings misery and un- 
happiness. When a man will come to think in terms 
of the good of the community he will have found the 
key to happiness. 

This is the essence of Gramdan: in it there is no 
individual possession of land, labour, or wealth. 
Each owns everything. Each will offer his all to the 
community and the community will take care of 
him. People think there is a great sacrifice to give 
Gramdan, Gramdan is not a sacrifice but a sound 
investment in good living. 


Gradually the concept of Gramdan gained recognition 
among the people. Even orthodox economists, the intel- 
lectuals, and members of political parties could not 
resist its logic. 


Gradually there developed a general expectancy that 


| Vinoba would launch a satyagraha for the ending of 
7 private ownership of land, as Gandhi had done to end 
| foreign rule in India. Gandhi’s experiments with Satya- 


graha for the removal of specific evils such as racialism 
in South Africa and colonial rule in India were ex- 
periments in Negative Satyagraha. Gandhi could in 
perfect love and friendship ask the British to leave 


India for their own good. But in the present moment, we 


cannot ask the landlords and the capitalists to leave; we 
must seek and find a way to change their hearts, to melt 
their narrow selfishness and fear into love and trust. 
The quest for satyagraha, in the present context, is the 
quest for a way of cooperative living by which the land- 
lords and the landless, capitalists and labourers, those 
who govern and those who are governed may come to 
share the necessities of life in trust and mutual under- 
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standing. The only method for this satyagraha is the way 
of perfect love, and the only instrument is the life of the 
workers who will bring this message of love to the vil- 
lages. For the past year, Vinoba has been concentrating 
all his efforts on the perfection of this instrument, and 
like a true satyagraha, he is continually carrying on the 
perfection of his own self as the first instrument. As 
he said, at the ninth Sarvodaya conference in 1956: 


The possibilities have been demonstrated by the 
gift of over two thousand villages throughout India. 
The villages are ready to give; the need is for 
workers who are pure of heart and truly humble in 
spirit who will go to the villagers with the message. 
Two thousand years ago, Jesus said: ‘the harvest is 
plenteous but the labourers are few.’ 

Vinoba pointed out that the objects of the movement 
can be fulfilled only through dedicated individuals and 
not through organizations. The workers will grow to be 
worthy instruments only when they are free from any 
outside authority and depend on the will of God alone. 
At a conference in December, 1956, he appealed for all 
Bhoodan organizations to be disbanded and financial 
grants from trusts and funds for Bhoodan work to be 
discontinued from January 1, 1957—the year of the 
revolution. 


The workers responded to his call. Since the begin- 
ning of this year, the work has been carried on by in- 
dividuals (called Loka-sevaks, or servants of the people) 
without any organizational direction or allowances for 
maintenance. A Loka-sevak cannot own personal prop- 
erty, cannot hold any office or be a member of any 
political party, cannot draw a fixed salary but must trust 
the area he serves for his own maintenance and the 
maintenance of his family, and must accept the vow of 
poverty and non-possession as his way of life. 


On April 18th, 1957, the sixth anniversary of the 
Bhoodan movement, Vinoba entered Karala (formerly 
Travancore) on his way to the annual Sarvodaya con- 
ference. He was greeted by the Chief Minister of the 
newly formed Communist government of Karala who 
said: 


Your tour will be of great help to change the 
mental attitude of the people as far as the land prob- 
lem is concerned. Our aim is that the land should 
belong to the tiller. 


The Syrian Christian Community also met Vinoba 
and issued a statement of support: 


It is the duty of all Christians to cooperate with 
and promote movements ...like the Bhoodan move- 
ment. We would now draw the attention of our 
fellow-believers ... especially to the giving of whole 
villages and areas as Gramdan for a more intense 
cooperative living. May we urge Christians to seek 
and reorder each parish so that it may be trans- 
formed into a living, working-brotherhood wherein 
there is planned production and distribution accord- 
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ing to need. There is a great need for each of us to siderations, are inspired to take a resolve, it he. 
give our fullest assistance to the development of a comes a world-resolve. Today a group of worker 
welfare society in which the basic needs of each are have taken this resolve; tomorrow a whole com. 
the concern of all. munity will take it; and gradually it will grow to he | 


At the conference itself, Jayaprakash Narain (former a national and then a world resolve. This is the | 
process of growth of an idea or a resolve. 


head of the Indian Socialist party who left politics to I shall place before you only two or three ides | 


work with Vinoba) stated: to suggest how we should work for the day of crog. | 
ing: 

In the first place, we must have complete love and 
trust for one another ... 

Secondly, there must be constant striving in ow 
efforts. We can build up no collective strength jf 
there is no constancy in our efforts. t 


Let us not work under the delusion that this is a 
program that can be completed within a certain date, 
but let us leave this place with the determination of 
giving our whole lives to this cause. Our goal is now 
clear. We must establish a society based on non- 
violence in the whole world and with the cooperation 





of all men. Thirdly, we must study whenever we can find 
; : time; we must grow in knowledge and thus becone 
Jayaprakash concluded by expressing his regret that more useful servants of the people we wish to serve, 
as yet this determination had been expressed by a group Finally, our life must be based as far as possible 
of Gramdan workers but not by the nation as a whole on body-labour. I would like all the institutions of | 


constructive work—even All India organizations— | 
to be maintained by contributions of body-labouw. | 
The ‘organizations will, I hope, think about ny 


and not by the entire world. Vinoba, however, had the 
following to say: 




















Let us go a little more deeply into this question proposal. But you and I should decide today tha |) othe 
and try to understand what is meant by a national whatever we build for the future should be built only |) “We 
or world-resolve. A new idea which revolutionizes on the foundation of body-labour. “A f 
the whole life of man or society always rises in the The world appears to be today at the threshold of | said. 
mind of an individual ... . the third world war, Through the Gramdan movement | awo 

The resolve you have taken today is a world-re- India off “ae wees hie I 
solve. Whenever a group of pure and selfless men ndia offers a program based on non-violence to achieve | t 
and women, free from political and other con- world peace and to avert war. thin! 
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an MY EIGHT-YEAR-OLD BOY asked me the 

> that |, other day, “When are we going to launch a Sputnik?” 

t only | “Well”, said I, “we did.” “We did?” he said. “When?’ 
“A few weeks ago,” I said. “What do you mean?” he 

Id of | said. “Why we did,” I said, “the human race did, and 

ement | a wonderful thing it was.” 

hieve I dimly remember a long poem by Alfred Noyes, I 
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_ think, in which a child is operated on, on an Atlantic 
- liner, by a ship’s doctor who receives his instructions by 
_ radio from a great surgeon on another ship miles away. 
The burden of the poem is “Will they save her?”, antiph- 
_ onally answered by the refrain “Yes, but who are 
| They?”—They, of course, being Marconi and Hertz and 
| Faraday and all the saints and scientists past and present 
- who have added their mite to the present miracle. Who 
| are They? Who are We? On the answer to these ques- 
tions depends the whole future of man, the failure or 
_ success, the annihilation or the apotheosis of the mag- 
| nificent experiment of which we seem to be the main 
| heirs, at least in this part of space. 
Well, who are They? Who launched Sputnik? Isaac 
_ Newton, of course, when he made his first crude calcula- 
_ tions and saw the moon as a stone swung round the head 
© of earth on the invisible string of gravity, and still more 
_ when he penned the great Laws of Motion (still pretty 
' good for sputniks, in spite of Einstein and the funny 
i things that go on near the speed of light). Newton 
plus 300 years equals sputnik. Some things along the 
way, of course. A good old Quaker, Abraham Darby, 
‘found out how to smelt iron ore with coal. All those 
electrical boys had a finger in this pie, too. Then there 
Was another Quaker, name of Dalton, who invented 
4 chemistry, or thereabouts, along with a Frenchman or 
| two. There must have been some Russians in this, but 
: their names are so long I never can remember them. 
Lots of Germans in this, too. Everybody gives a push and 
| off we go. 
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with the news. (Arthur Clark wrote a wildly improbable 
tale way back in the middle ages (about 1954) in which 
his rocket reached the utterly ridiculous speed of 15,000 
miles per hour—about 3000 less than Sputnik.) 


My Russian friends tell me that sputnik really is 
a Russian word. I thought it was by Al Capp from 
Lower Slobbovia. Note: Must read the comics to keep 
abreast of the news. Sputnik really means Fellow Travel- 
ler. Nice. 

Back to the Big Question. Who are They? Who are 
We? My eight-year-old is not quite satisfied; I can see 
it in his puzzled eyes. Is Daddy fooling? Everybody 
knows that the Russians are They and the Americans are 
We. This isn’t play acting, either. Sputniks mean 
Nogudniks. Missiles. Big ones, Warheads. At the 
Mental Health Research Committee I sit next to a dis- 
tinguished Mental Health Researcher who says he would 
rather destroy mankind than submit to blackmail. I 
think this is poor mental health, but keep my mouth 
shut. Keeping mouth shut better for physical health 
than for mental health. Russians hide behind an im- 
penetrable veil of Theyness. O, the greyness of Theyness, 
the Meanness of Weness. We. They. Boom! The End. 

Stop this, Mr. Boulding. This is no time for tom- 
foolery. Maybe there is no time for anything else. Love 
is foolishness, defencelessness is foolishness, everything 
is foolish except the sane, sensible, rational, common- 
sense lockstep to annihilation. This is the big fork in 
the road. The broad way, the sensible way, the way of 
Practical Men, leads to annihilation; the narrow way 
leads upwards to the stars, to achievements beyond even 
the reach of science fiction. Strait is the gate and narrow 
is the way and few there be that find it. Perhaps this 
is a generalization applicable to planets as well as te 
persons. It’s a big universe, with lots of places in it. 
Maybe some recording intelligence is writing up the 
experiment now: Planet 567898, known to inhabitants 
as Earth, Terra, etc. Very promising at first. Now 
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developing an intrinsically unstable system, and is likely 
to explode at any moment. Will probably have to he 
written off as an unsuccessful experiment in curiosity. 
Next time put more love into the mixture. 

Kyrie Eleison, Christe Eleison, Kyrie Eleison. Our Fa- 
ther. Not an experiment, an offspring. We are Thou, Thou 
are We, for the verb to be does not take the accusative 
case. Make me an instrument of. But how to begin? That 
is the question, how to begin? If I were going to Dublin I 
wouldn’t start from here, but I must start from here, 
and I’m not going to Dublin, and I’m not going to de- 
struction, I’m marching to Zion, the glorious city of God. 

In the beginning, of course, was the Word. How com. 
pletely wrong, incidentally, was Goethe, with his “In 
the Beginning was the Act.” Sputnik was fired in the 
human imagination before it was fired into space. You 
can’t fire a sputnik from a flat earth, and you can’t fire 
it into an Aristotelian universe. (You would have to 
keep pushing it around.) It is the imagination that rules 
the future, for before the Reality comes the Image. The 
sputnik within must precede the sputnik without. The 
same goes for Peace, or whatever we want to call it. The 
Stable System. The Not-annihilation. There must be 
peace within before there can be peace without, and 
especially before we can have world without end, Amen. 


Come, come, Mr. Boulding: from tomfoolery to 
preaching! We've heard all this stuff about Peace Within 
for years, and where does it get us? Ostrich-religion, 
hiding its head in the sand. Peace of Mind, Peace of 
Soul, How to be Catatonic and Like It—faugh! [Id 
rather be a Commie ‘suckled in a creed outworn,’ so 
might I see at least a program of action, though action 
leads to distraction, and distraction leads to destruction. 


Very well, I will be sensible, as sensible as one can be 
in a crazy world. You may quote me on this: The 
stability of any system of interacting parties, for ex- 
ample, a system of international relations, depends on 
the compatibility of the images which the parties hold 
of themselves and of each other. Incompatible images 
lead to incompatible marriages, ineffective industrial 
relations, unstable international relations. Canada and 
the United States can live together in stable international 
relations, in spite of serious internal tensions and a long 
history of conflict. Why? Because their images are com- 
patible. Neither wants to expand at the expense of the 
other. The boundary is arbitrary, inconvenient, stable, 
undefended and not on any conceivable agenda of 
change. The images of the United States and Russia are 
not mutually compatible. Unless they become com- 
patible, the world is probably doomed. Images, how- 
ever, make each other. My image of you causes me to 
behave in such a way as to change or confirm your image 
of me. These processes of action and reaction pervade 
all human relationships. I have called them “Richard- 
son Processes”, after Lewis Richardson, British Quaker 


it 


and neurologist, who first developed their theory. Pri} 
wars, arms races, schoolyard quarrels, falling in loy! N 
falling out of love, are all examples of image-interactig,) 
When we have processes in which~the interaction ,! 
images make them less compatible, these are almoal Aute 
bound to break down into radical disorganization 
the system—strikes, divorces, fist fights and wars, Vi} 
are now threatened with irretrievable disorganization ¢ 
the international system. The United States reactin 
to Sputnik, like the Russian reaction to her encinds 
ment, is to accelerate the process towards irretrievab 
disorganization. The more resources we devote to space) 
science, to missiles, to sputniks, the faster we mow} 
towards annihilation. The more we spend on nationd 
defense, the less defensible does any country become} 
What we face is a collapse of the system of national de} 
fense, not merely a failure of effort in national defens} 
Defensewise we have become drug addicts. Our sense «if 
insecurity demands drugs in the shape of armament) 
and these armaments diminish our overall security. Th} 
drug addict has lost the system of health: what heii} 
impelled to do to overcome his symptoms drives hin} 
further into his disease. So we have lost the system d} 
security; the more we try to secure ourselves, the les} 
secure we become. 
It is not too difficult to see where we want to go. All) 
that we lack is a way to get there. This is the fatal del 
fect of our image. Security—that is, total, universal) 
disarmament—is only a minor spur of the crystal peak: 
and the heights of love and purity and self-sacrifice, ani) 
even the uplands of kindliness and common decency} 
lie far above it. But this spur at least lies above the 
flood, and unless we reach it, the rest is silence. Th 
road thither goes down from the molehill, into a cloudel)_ 
valley of uncertainty and apprehension. He who will” 
save his security must lose it. And this most of us ar) 
not willing to do. 





















WHO’S GUILTY? 


Abilene, Tex., Dec. 11 (AP)—World War II hero | 
Claude R. Eatherly has been acquitted of burglar | 
izing two post offices ... 

Eatherly, who was decorated for his part in the 
world’s first atomic bomb raids at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, Japan, has been a mental patient at Vet- | 
erans Administration hospitals several times since | Para 
his discharge in 1947... | to de 

A psychiatrist testified during the trial that Eath- | were 
erly had a guilt complex and felt responsible for | it, ‘ 
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» Autobiography: Part 6 


What it was Like 
In World War I 


A. J. MUSTE 


IN THE UNITED STATES to which I came 
as an immigrant boy and in which I grew to adulthood, 
the loyalty of the inhabitants to their country was taken 
for granted. It was not argued—or even discussed. This 
was true in spite of, and indeed because of, the fact that 
for great multitudes this was their adopted country. 

They had wanted to come here and get away from 
other lands. Precious family ties and strong associations 
of language and culture might bind them to peoples 
abroad but so far was this from implying loyalty to 
foreign rulers and the states over which they ruled that 
the prevailing sentiment was an aversion to these rulers 
and states, an aversion which did not need to be 
shouted in meetings or certified by oaths. Anarchists, 
socialists and other radicals would be the last to 
bear allegiance to some other nation as against 
the United States. One’s neighbors, or persons who held 
unorthodox views, were not suspected of being spies. 
There were no F. B. I.’s or state loyalty boards to as- 
semble dossiers on thousands of citizens. 

Many developments in the months just before and 
after the United States entered the war in the Spring of 
1917, were, therefore, as unanticipated and shocking as 
they were horrible in their nature and in their fore- 
shadowing of trends in American life which have en- 
dured and gained in strength to this very moment. 

The custom of having people rise to sing T'he Star 
Spangled Banner at the opening of plays, operas and 
many public meetings was introduced, and conformity 
was forced on those who disliked the practice. Military 
parades occurred frequently, and men were expected 
to doff their hats whenever a flag was carried by. Many 
were obviously self-conscious and uncomfortable about 
it. Salutes and pledges to the flag were introduced in 
schools. Churches put national flags near altar or pulpit. 


aroused in them by introducing a “church” flag into 
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sanctuaries along with the Stars and Stripes. This has 
always struck me as rank hypocrisy. The problem is the 
presence of. the symbol of nationalism and the state in 
a church, not the absence of a flag with a different color. 
which, in a Christian sanctuary, cannot possibly add 
anything to the Cross. 

Those who opposed or did not readily accept the 
United States’ entry into the War, (especially, of course, 
if they happened to be of German ancestry) were la- 
belled “pro-Germans”. People began to act as amateur 
spies and loyalty agents, reporting mysterious circles of 
light in the windows of neighbors living somewhere near 
the shore, which were assumed to be signals to prowling 
German submarines. Those who did not buy Liberty 
(sic) bonds to finance the war were suspected, and in not 
a few Middle Western areas where there were large 
German settlements, they were tarred and feathered. 
As one brought up to think of the Middle West as the 
liberal, democratic part of the land, in contrast to the 
aristocratic and effete East, this shocked me. A pacifist 
and nonconformist felt, and actually was, safer in the 
East during World War I. Conscription was introduced 
in the land to which many had fled to escape conscrip- 
tion. At the outset there was no provision whatsoever 
for conscientious objectors and many of them, after 
being forcibly inducted into the Army, were cruelly 
tortured in barracks and military prisons. 

There are a number of reasons why repressive measures 
were so much more severe and crude during the months 
of which I am now writing than they were in the cor- 
responding period of World War II. First of all, the 
War came in that earlier period as a first experience 
to a people who believed their country had passed be- 
yond war, a people who, for this and other reasons, were 
imbued with optimism and a rosy view of human nature. 
When they became convinced that Germans were mon- 
sters and that means which they had deeply felt to be 
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stupid and revolting had to be used against such mon- 
sters, they experienced a trauma and, in the language now 
familiar to nearly everybody, had to overcompensate in 
order to silence their inner resistance and to assuage 
their hurt. 


War as a Crusade 


The war had to be “sold” to such people as a crusade, 
indeed as the last tragic war to end all war, in a much 
more naive and simplistic fashion than was to be the 
case in the later war. It is now often pointed out that 
wars conceived as crusades, waged for absolute ends, and 
thus seeming to require total victory and unconditional 
surrender, are more bitter and devastating than the 
wars of an earlier period. The practitioners and expositors 
of realpolitik use this as an argument against what they 
call “moralism” in politics. And the stand against using 
morality as a cloak for economic and power factors in 
conflict and as a means for whipping up savage emotions 
and an inflexible mental attitude seems valid. But in 
practice, the argument against “moralism” is used by 
political theorists and many theologians as an instrument 
for ruling ethical considerations out of politics and inter- 
national relations altogether. In much the same way, 
the doctrine of sin came to be used in the Thirties and 
Forties, (and is stil] being used to some extent) mainly 
as special pleading against pacifist rejection of war. This 
is crass illogicality. 

All but the smallest wars today are fought for global 
objectives and for “causes” or ideologies regarded as 
absolute—“better no world than a communist world”, 
etc.—and therefore take on the character of crusades. 
The instruments with which war is waged have a similar- 
ly “ultimate weapons” character. The preaching of 
political scientists and theologians against such absolu- 
tizing, against self-righteous attitudes, amounts to spit- 
ting into a hurricane. None other than the former 
Secretary of Defense, “General Motors” Charles E. Wil- 
son, said this in his own pungent fashion in a recent in- 
terview with Mike Wallace. Having been reminded of 
the fervent appeals to catch up with the Russians, he 
said: “I don’t enthuse over all-out competition with 
the Russians. If we mobilized our country into an 
armed camp, we'd have to preach so much fire and heat 
to get our people to accept it that we ourselves might 
be likely to precipitate a war.” 

The sharpness and crudeness of repression in World 
War I was also due to the fact that much more resistance 
had to be overcome than in World War II. For example, 
the emotional nationalism served to inflame the anti- 
British nationalism of the Irish-Americans. Nineteen 
sixteen was the year of the Easter Rebellion and mas- 
sacre in Ireland. The Irish were red hot anti-conscrip- 
tionists. The I. W. W. (Industrial Workers of the World) 
were at the height of their influence and were ardently 
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anti-militarist. The administration arrested all the tO) large | 
leaders and crippled the organization. pt 

There were strong anti-war currents in unions like th} But 
United Mine Workers and the Machinists. The majority f in Ap 
of the Socialist Party members maintained an anti-wy turne¢ 
stand even after United States entry. Eugene V. Deh} ington 
who was imprisoned by Woodrow Wilson’s regime, isi ., Jux 
symbol of the problem of the hour and its harsh resoly}f J. Hor 
tion by a supposedly liberal government. The intelle.| 









tuals of the pre-war period were predominantly anti-nil, a 
tarist, as was Wilson himself. Their abandonment df) 19 se1 
that stand was a painful experience, and not all of had g 
them did abandon it. This was true of the Socialis) port ¢ 
among them and of such a flaming and eloquent liberta.| eyes. 
ian as Randolph Bourne. Thi 


The role of the churches and religious leaders in whip}, who s 
ping up enthusiasm for the war was later set forth ina} me ag 
notable book, Preachers Present Arms. Leading pulpit} pacifi 
orators played much the same role that secular intelle}) to ma 


tuals, motivated by anti-Nazism, did later in helping th}, tion i 
Roosevelt government to bring the country into Worl}, Wh 
War II. By that time the leading clergy were more te} the 5 
strained, and even the neo-orthodox emphasized tha} Qn bx 
a distinction had to be made, even in wartime, between : no pe 
the role of the State and that of the Church. By Worl} |; . 
War II, the larger Protestant denominations had recog} pasto 
nized the right of individual conscientious objection t}) This 
war. - draft 


It was, then, in the face of opposition such as I hav} cusse 
sketched, that an American administration had to tackk! them 
the job of securing complete acquiescence and wide} sure’ 
spread enthusiasm for the war, without benefit of the} go”; 
subtler instruments and the lessons of costly experienc! [ty 
which were later to be at the disposal of Franklin D.| of th 
Roosevelt. The much higher minded Woodrow Wil} was | 


had to deal with more violent tensions and to use crude} holdi 


methods. | them 
‘ , | The 
Exit from the Pulpit B Alm 


For the most part the people of Central Church it), War 
Newtonville, Massachusetts welcomed, or at least ca Sidn: 
accepted, my espousal of pacifism and my pacifist activ} pulp 
ties in the first eight months or so of 1916. Towards the) it, T 
end of the summer, as United States entry loomed more : Fr 
distinctly, some warnings came of trouble ahead. The) work 
authorities of a fashionable boys’ schoo] located near the took 
church thought it advisable not to expose the boys tf direc 
pacifist corruption and decided to take them to another) §t, 
church on Sunday morning. Pressure from parents Wa!) term 
probably the main factor in this decision. About the) the | 
same time, a small number of the wealthier families” prise 
in the church ceased attending. As these things becam¢) burg 
known in the congregation, the tradespeople, and le#)) ceiy: 





opulent families generally, began to go out of their waJ® ities 
to show their sympathy. It must be said also that the even 
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‘large majority of Central Church families continued to 
‘stand by. 

' But when the United States formally entered the War 
‘in April 1917, the situation changed abruptly. I re- 
turned from the great anti-war demonstration in Wash- 
ington, (where I first encountered such pacifist leaders 
* as Judah Magnes, John Haynes Holmes, and the elder 


‘) J. Howard Melish) to lead a union Lenten service in my 
*\)) own church. The young Swedenborgian minister refused 


: to participate in the union service, even though it was in 
' no sense a political or anti-war service: the fact that I 
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all off had gone to Washington and had not declared my sup- 
Phalists| port of the War on my return made me a traitor in his 
bertar. eyes. 

This was not true of the members of Central Church, 
whip-| who still wanted me to remain and to the end defended 
h ina} me against charges of treason and pro-Germanism. Non- 
pulpit} pacifist church and pacifist minister somehow managed 
teller. to make a go of it until the two months summer vaca- 
ng the} tion intervened to give us a breathing spell. 

Worll} When I returned after Labor Day, it was clear that 
rete} the situation was approaching an inevitable break-up. 
1 tha} Qn both sides it was the more painful because there were 
‘tweet! no personal recriminations, 
Worllf It was a psychological factor having to do with the 
recog} pastoral and counselling relationship which was decisive. 
ion to} This did not involve the young men who enlisted or were 
drafted, with whom I had played baseball as well as dis- 
[ have}, cussed Christian ethics. So far as I know, every one of 
tackle! them as he left said in effect that he did not know for 
wide} sure whether I was right or wrong; he himself “had to 
of the go”; but he hoped I would stick to my “pacifist guns”. 
rientt} It was when some of these boys were wounded and one 
lin D.) of them—brilliant, handsome and a noble character—- 
Vilson}, was killed, that the parents and their friends felt that, 
rude} holding the views I did, I could not adequately comfort 
them, To tell the truth, I did not feel that I could either. 
The tension in those days was too great. I resigned. 
_| Almost without exception, pacifist ministers in World 
ch i War I lost their pulpits or as in Seattle, in the case of 
easily] Sidney Strong (father of Anna Louise Strong) “kept his 
activ‘) pulpit but lost his congregation,” as his son recently put 
ds the} it. The situation in World War II was very different. 
more} Freed from a steady job, I did considerable volunteer 
The} work for a new-born organization (which a little later 
ar the took the name American Civil Liberties Union), whose 
ys ©) director, Roger Baldwin, was a young social worker from 
other i St. Louis, himself a C. O. who served a year’s prison 
8 was! term for his stand. After two fruitless visits, marked by 
o | the well-known run around, I located the C. 0.’s im- 
mies | 
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prisoned in their barracks at Camp Devens near Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. Not having been unfrocked, I re- 
ceived some belated recognition from the camp author- 
ities and was able to set in motion activities which 
eventually resulted in the amelioration of the brutality 
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toward the Camp Devens C. 0.’s We also helped secure 
some provisions for better treatment nationally and even 
some opportunity, towards the end of the war, for alter- 
native service, which seemed an immense gain then but 
became a bone of contention among pacifists in World 


War II. 


Narrow Escape 

I helped also in the trials of some of the New England 
pacifists who fell afoul of the law, and in nearly mirac: 
ulous fashion escaped being arrested and jailed my- 
self. One thing that helped was that both the Federal 
Circuit Court Judge in Boston and the Federal District 
Attorney were true liberals and astute public servants. 
When they were pressed by patrioteers to get after 
pacifists and other non-conformists, they answered that 
it was much better to permit these fellows to let off 
steam in the open than to drive them underground. 

On June 7, 1918, at the annual session of the New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting of Friends in Vassalboro, Maine, 
I had a narrow escape. I was speaking to a packed 
meeting on a Sunday afternoon when I noticed a com. 
motion in the gallery to my right as a man ostentatiously 
stalked out. I was scheduled to be driven back to Boston 
by a young Friend immediately after the service. When 
the closing silence had ended with the ritua] handshak- 
ing, the young Friend came to the platform and sug- 
gested we go out immediately and get into his car, which 
was parked by the rear door for the trip to Boston. 
Otherwise, he suggested, “the crank who made a dis- 
turbance in the gallery” might delay us. Since I had 
been delivering a devotional talk, with no special pacifist 
emphasis, I assumed that if remarks of mine were the 
occasion of the disturbance, the objection to them would 
be from a fundamentalist rather than a militarist angle. 
Regarding argument on the former score as not partic- 
ularly urgent, I acquiesced readily in a prompt de- 
parture. 

As we drove out of the meeting ground, I noticed a 
car approaching from the opposite direction and enter- 
ing the grounds. Some weeks later, I learned that the 
other car belonged to the federal sheriff from a nearby 
city who had been summoned by the local Baptist min- 
ister, self-appointed security agent of the vicinity. He 
had regarded some of my remarks as treasonous. 

The sheriff and his colleagues got out of their car, 
and leading Friends gathered around. The Baptist 
minister began a tirade against me, but it had more 
noise than substance. The sheriff repeatedly asked him 
to give an exact quotation of something I had said, but 
he was unable to. Meanwhile, the leading Friends stood 
by in silence. The affair ended with the sheriff’s scold- 
ing the Baptist preacher for getting him out on a fools’ 
errand on a pleasant Sunday afternoon. However, if 1 
had been on the grounds, the chances are he would have 

continued on page 19 
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the United Kingdom or any other nation could be com- occurred to them. 
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DESERT Reginald Reynold; 
ATTENTION EVERYBODY: our text today pletely destroyed in the event of a major war.” Th 
is from the Straits Times of September 16, 1957. I have Singapore Sunday Standard (Sept. 15), recording thi 
been saving this up and pondering over it, ever since reassuring statement, further reported Sandys as sayin 
I left Penang. that it was for this reason that the British Governmen 
It seems that Brigadier General Fawaz Maher repre- had given up the idea of the defence of the civilim 
sented Jordan at the celebration of “Merdeka” (inde- population and changed its strategy to safeguardin| 
pendence) in Malaya. Before leaving, he gave an “the sources of retaliatory power.” This, he said, woull] 
interview to the press at Singapore, and said that there be British policy in Singapore, too. 
were no jungles in Jordan for training servicemen, but Then Sandys explained the philosophy behind all 
Malaya would be very suitable. “When I get back,” he this: “The struggle which is going on throughout the 
said, “I shall report on what I have learned and will world today is between democratic freedom and Com) 
advise that officers be sent here for training.” munist dictatorship.” Democratic freedom in Singapor} 
Odd. Very odd indeed. The story continues: “Brig.- means that, whether the people like it or not, the Brit} 
Gen. Maher said he did not anticipate that his men ish will stay. And now everybody in Singapore know) 
would be fighting in jungles, but the training would en- just what this means in military terms. It means thal} 
able them to meet any eventualities. Brig.-Gen. Maher we shall make the place the most obvious target fof 
also visited Formosa. He praised the armies of Malaya attack in the whole of South-East Asia. But there it} 
and Nationalist China for their high standard of morale always the consolation that, when Singapore is destroyel), 
and discipline.” in a few seconds (in a war to defend a democracy it} 
There is no reference to the Brigadier having visited which it has never shared), some place like Peiping 
Peiping and I am laying heavy odds on it that he did not. will be wiped out, too. 
But it’s this jungle warfare for desert troops that fasci- And now, who said that Brig.-Gen. Maher is nuts? Hef 
nates me. On which frontier did the Brig.-Gen. expect no more nuts than the rest of them. One man wants to} 
to be defending Jordan in the jungle? What were the train his troops in jungle warfare because there are np 
“eventualities” he has in mind? Was he considering the jungles within thousands of miles of his little country? 
jungles of Jerusalem or those to the North or the well- the other is determined to defend a democracy which} 
known jungles of Arabia? does not exist after admitting that defence is equally a) 
The Brigadier is a symbol of our time—a desert illusion. And to this end he starts an arsenal on top of 
sheikh in a brass hat, lost in an impenetrable forest. a delayed action political bomb, which is exactly what) 
He is still playing toy soldiers. But just listen to Sheikh Singapore is. 
Duncan Sandys talking, our British Defence Minister. I am writing on my way back from Japan—the clovy, 
He, too, gave an interview at Singapore, about the same way, on a freighter. So I have plenty of time to think} 
time, to explain that Singapore will remain Britain’s about things like this. Japan is another time-bomb, ules 
main military base in the Far East. And what had he I’m mistaken. The rulers of America and Britain thin) 
to offer the people of Singapore as an inducement to they’ve got the Japanese in their pockets, just becaus) 
rejoice in this decision? (They had not, of course, been the government in Tokyo is unwilling to stand up % 
consulted. ) them. Well, I was only about two months in Japan, put 
“Singapore,” said Mr. Sandys, “or, for that matter, I could tell them a few things that don’t seem to have 
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All Japanese people—even the government ministers 
|—are worried about nuclear weapons and tests. The 
Japanese government has protested in vain against tests, 
‘in Washington and London. It has also protested in 
Moscow, but the Japanese people don’t know much 
about Moscow, even though a high proportion of the 

fall-out from nuclear tests, which has caused such alarm 
| in Tokyo, comes from Siberia. So what is happening 
now in Japan? A campaign has been waged for many 
years against nuclear weapons and tests; and right at 
' the heart of that campaign the Communists are busy. 
| They don’t need to talk Communism. The obvious 
villain is America, with Britain a close second ever since 
those tests were carried out from Christmas Island, in 
spite of strenuous opposition from all sections of Jap- 
» anese opinion. 

What a wonderful opportunity for the Communists— 
and it has been handed to them on a plate. People are 
still dying every year from diseases caused by the first 
/ atom bombs at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. But still the 
Americans blow on the embers of resentment. It is not 
merely a matter of tests. It is also a question of the 
American bases in Japan. Like the British forces concen- 
trated at Singapore, these bases are obvious targets for 
_ attack. The Japanese, who resent the presence of Amer- 
ican forces, are also fearful of the consequences, in the 
' event of war. America can no more “defend” Japan 


bet ar 


' than Britain can “defend” Singapore. Everybody knows 
that. The cities of Japan, like Singapore, are “expend- 
able” in Western strategy. People don’t care to be re- 
_ garded as “expendable” in somebody else’s plans. So 
the Communists get a very favorable hearing in Japan— 
_ and in South-East Asia. 


Don’t tell me that the Communist vote is small in 
Japan. Nine years ago Communism was considered down 
and out in Indonesia. Even three and a half years ago, 
the party had less than 200,000 members. But within 
that same year it reached 500,000, and today Indonesia 
is nearer than any other country to going Communist. 
One thing the Communists understand better than any- 
body is the exploitation of a legitimate grievance. They 
have exploited such grievances in the Near East and 
they are now busy exploiting them in places like Singa- 
pore, in countries like Japan. 


Meanwhile the genius of American and British states- 
manship seems to be devoted to the creation of legit- 
imate grievances for the Communists to exploit. If 
the Kremlin has an effective Fifth Column in America 
and Britain, I should say it is to be found in the blunder- 
ing block-heads of Washington and Whitehall, and the 


Brass Hats on whom they rely for guidance. 


On further reflection I think we should exonerate 
Brig.-Gen. Maher. He only wants to train his toy soldiers 
in the jungle so that they may fight in the desert. The 
pandits of Washington and Whitehall, on the other hand, 
spending their billions in preparation for a war which 
nobody can win, are busy creating and training their 
own enemies—training them to feel implacable resent- 
ment, and a loathing for “democracy” as the garb of a 
hypocrite. They are also creating alarm and despondency 
among their friends, which is the nearest thing to high 
treason. By comparison Brig.-Gen. Maher is surely 
harmless. He’d probably have the American and Brit- 
ish forces fighting maggots on a green cheese, in prep- 


aration for a Lunar Expedition. And why not? 





| Not So Long Ago 


: 
| Continued from page 17 





| arrested me, rather than run the risk of being accused 
_ of lacking patriotic zeal; and in the atmosphere of the 
time a conviction on the basis of my writings and gen- 
» eral activities would have been almost a foregone con- 
| clusion. 


The ancient Friends Meeting in Providence, Rhode 
Island, though not a pastoral meeting in the usual sense, 
enrolled me as a minister in the Society of Friends and, 
in return for some pastoral service and speaking, pro- 
vided us with a home and some expense money. In the 
basement of that old Meeting House was a large room 

in which all the progressive and radical magazines and 
| pamphlets of the day were available. On Saturday 
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@ €Venings throughout the war the various unorthodox, 


/ Persecuted individuals in the city gathered to talk and, 
| metaphorically, hold hands. To the authorities this was 
a source of great concern and indeed irritation. 

No attempt was ever made, however, to close the 


January, 1958 


library. I am certain that the chief reason for this was 
that it was sponsored by the leading Friend of Providence 
Meeting, Charles Sisson. He had been a successful textile 
manufacturer, and by the time I got to know him he 
had retired from business and was devoting his time and 
money, as is frequently the case with Friends, to work 
for various causes, not least among them peace. He was 
a quiet man. I cannot believe that he ever in all his 
adult life raised his voice. But he had clear and strong 
opinions and, unlike some Quakers, held unequivocally 
to “the peace testimony”, against participation in war. 
Everybody knew that he could not be swerved by a 
hair’s breadth from his convictions and that his quiet 
voice could not be silenced. Such was the respect and 
awe in which he was held in the locality that nothing 
with which Charles Sisson associated himself could. 
even in that hysterical time and war-mad city, be mo- 
lested. This was one of the most beautiful and powerful 
exhibitions of what Gandhi called soul force that I have 
ever seen. 

To be continued in next issue, 
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Some Suggerted Reading 


by the editors of LIBERATION 


from the year's crop of books 


On the Line, Harvey Swados; Little Brown—Atlantic Thinking by Machine, Pierre de Latil; Houghton Mifflin 


Monthly Press 

A moving study of what life is like on an automobile 
production line. Achieved through interrelated fic- 
tional character studies of eight factory workers. 


The best popularization of cybernetics. What machin 
can and cannot do in the way of thinking. Indispensg 
to an understanding of the coming revolution of au 
mation. 


Poems of Humor and Protest, Kenneth Patchen; City Lights Is Peace Possible? Kathleen Lonsdale; Penguin. 


Pocket Bookshop, San Francisco. 

“T don’t want to startle you”, says Patchen, “but they 
dre going to kill most of us.” The chances are that 
some of these poems will startle you, with their beauty, 
their bitterness, or their pithy summation of why we 


A persuasive presentation of the application of radij 
pacifism to international relations. Written by) 
British Quaker, mother of several children and proba 
the world’s leading authority on crystallography. 


may all be killed. Selected from seven of Patchen’s Testament of Experience, Vera Brittain; Macmillan 


previous books. 


Politics and the Novel, Irving Howe; Meridian Books (pa- 
per), Horizon Press (cloth) 
Provocative study by an editor of Dissent with chapters 
on Dostoievski (the Politics of Salvation), Orwell 
(History as Nightmare), Conrad, Malraux, Silone, 
Koestler and others. 


The Naked God, Howard Fast; Frederick Praeger 
A statement of Fast’s experiences in the Communist 
Party, the dogmatic cultural dictatorship it maintains, 
and the reasons why he left it. Contains an origina! 
section on the “magical” (in the primitive anthropo- 
logical sense) elements in Communist practice and 
mentality. 


The Selected Writings of John Jay Chapman; Introduction 
by Jacques Barzun; Farrar, Strauss, & Cudahy 
Chapman was an ardent libertarian and wrote a re 
markable study of William Lloyd Garrison, which is 


A sequel to Miss Brittain’s best-selling Testament 
Youth. Tells of the author’s conversion to pacifism, 

travels, and her contacts before, during, and after Wal 
War II, with leading political and literary figu 
such as George Lansbury, Gandhi, and Nehru. 


History of the Russian Revolution. Leon Trotsky; Universi 


of Michigan Press (reprint) F 
Indispensable to an understanding of the forces y 
change history. Shows that, contrary to common 
judice, the Revolution was not foisted on the peopleh 
rather resulted from deep popular frustrations 
drives which, at that stage, could not be contained. 
anyone, including the Communists. The author’s hone 
portrayal of the forces at work, including innumeral 
occasions when the Tzarist police were psychological 
unable to fire on their revolutionary brothers, unwittil 
ly reveals the potentiality of a Gandhi-type revoluti 
which could satisfy the people’s hunger for peace, la 
and freedom. 


included. Barzun summarizes what Chapman tried to Big Sur and the Oranges of Hieronymus Bosch, He y 


do in these words: “The courage for a new mind, which 
he wants to create in us, calls for the difficult linking of 
intellect with the unconscious, instead of with violence, 
as mankind in extremity prefers. He would have us 
exert violence within, forcing old habits into the light. 


Miller; New Directions 

A potpourri of strong likes, dislikes, and reflections #@ 
American life today. Quite a bit on what makes oned@ 
our best writers tick. : 


killing them off by intent, and forming new ones de- Utterly Mad. E. C. Publications. New York 


liberately until they sink again into unconsciousness a3 
part of our nature.” 


This “comic” will probably make you mad—at Mad, 


us, or at the society so brilliantly satirized. 
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